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Among the States 


Connecticut Special Session. 
Connecticut legislature, called primarily to deal with 
drought relief problems, was completed on October 1. 


\ special session of the 


\mong measures enacted 

\ program of eight-vear loans, not exceeding $5,000 
with an interest rate of 114 per cent, was adopted for 
the benefit of farmers who lost at least 4o per cent of 
their crops in the summer drought. The loans will be 
made from a S2 million bond issue. This measure was 
vetoed by the Governor, but was repassed and enacted 
over the veto. A two-year property tax exemption was 
granted on livestock owned by persons whose principal 
livelihood is farming 

\ commission was established to study the state’s en 
tire tax structure and report to the 1959 legislature. The 
commission will consist of six persons, two each to be 
named by the Speaker of the House, the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate and the Governor; $125,000 was 
made available for the study. 

Half-gallon milk containers were authorized for sale 
to the’ public, superseding a present law limiting milk 
bottles to a one-quart size. 

Substantive changes were made in a number of laws 
passed at the regular 1957 session, and numerous tech 


nical corrections were made in prior 1957 enactments. 


Justices of the Peace Replaced.—An act of the 1957 
Ohio legislature abolished the justice of the peace sys 
tem. In its place it substituted a system of county courts 
and extended the jurisdiction of some municipal courts. 
County. judges are apportioned on the basis of county 
population, with one judge to serve for each 20,000 of 
population. Effective in January, 1963, judges of the 
county court will need to be members of the bar with 
a minimium of one year of practice, except for non 
lawyer judges in ofhce as of November 1, 1962. Judges 
will be paid $1,500 a year and g cents per person in 
the county up to a maximum of $4,000 a year. They 
will be permitted to practice law in cases not involving 
their courts. 


‘ 


Parkway Checkup.—Toll collectors along the Garden 
State Parkway in New Jersey have been ordered to 
check the 
stations, the New Jersey Highway Authority announced 
Vehicles that appear unsafe and drivers who 


condition of drivers and vehicles at their 


recently 
are apparently under the influence of liquor or drugs 
will be ordered to the side of the highway and the state 
police will be notified. Under regulations of the Author- 
ity, unsafe vehicles and intoxicated or drugged drivers 
are barred. In observing the cars, collectors at the sta 
tions have been instructed to note whether vehicles 
have such obvious defects as smooth tires, broken 


springs, no headlights or no windshield wipers. 


Kentucky High School Graduates.—A recent report by 
the Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education, 
from information collected by the State Department of 
Education, indicates that 31 per cent of the state’s high 
school graduates in 1956 entered college that fall. The 
graduates, as reported by high school principals, totaled 
22,575, and of these 7,079 entered college. The over- 
whelming majority of thq high school graduates were 
from the public schools, as: were a majority of the gradu- 
ates who entered college. However, the report added, 
the percentage of graduates who entered college was 
higher from private high schools than from public. 
Private schools, including parochial, reported that 42 
per cent of their graduates entered college, and the cor 
responding figure reported by public high schools was 
30 per cent, 

Phe report observed that college attendance appeared 
to be stimulated by the presence of a college in a stu 
dent’s home county. At least one college or junior col- 
lege is located in all except two of the ten counties in 
which 4o per cent or more of the high school graduates 
started college. 


California’s Population.—California’s population as of 
July 1 was estimated at 14,160,000—an increase of 4.1 
per cent over mid-1956, the State Department of Fi 
nance reports. Since the 1950 census, the increase 
amounts to 33.8 per cent. California, it was reported, is 
gaining 1,560 new civilian residents a day—g6o through 
migration and 600 through excess of births over deaths. 
This, the department indicates, means an average daily 
addition of 590 new workers to the state’s civilian labor 
force and an average daily increase of 510 pupils in the 
public elementary and high schools. Based on current 
growth, a population of 15.8 million is projected for 
mid-1960, which would represent a gain of more than 5 
million in a decade. 


Mutual Assistance Against Forest Fires.—During recent 
large forest fires in Dare County, North Carolina, the 
state obtained valuable assistance from Virginia in the 
loan of fire fighting equipment, including pumpers and 
hose. Help was extended under the provisions of the 
Southeastern States Forest Fire Protection Compact, to 
which ten states, including North Carolina and Virginia, 
are party. 


Illinois Veterans Bonus Project.—The 1957 Illinois leg- 

islature has submitted a measure for vote at the Novem- 

ber, 1958, election which, if adopted, would provide for 

$75 million in bonds for payment of a Korean Vet- 
(Continued on page 252) 
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Six States and 
Their Metropolitan Problems 


Well over half of all Americans now live in what the Census Bureau defines as 
metropolitan areas. We have more than 170 such areas—each including a central 
city of at least 50,000 population, most of them with much larger concentrations 
of people. They are a nationwide and growing phenomenon, comprising territory 
in forty-two states and the District of Columbia. Their rapid expansion today 
continues to create weighty problems of government—problems such as those 
which prompted the Governors’ Conference in 1955 to direct the Council of State 
Governments to undertake a study of them for the assistance of all states seeking 
to advance solutions. The result of that study, The States and the Metropolitan 
Problem, was published in 1956. Before and since that time numerous individual 
state studies of metropolitan government have underlined the rising extent of 
state interest in the subject. Several states in 1957 adopted legislation to bring 


improvement. 

The following pages present the text of a report issued as the consensus of a 
six-state Conference on Metropolitan Area Problems, held at Arden House, Har- 
riman, New York, from September 21 to 25 this year. Sponsors of the conference 
were Governors Abraham A. Ribicoff of Connecticut, Foster Furcolo of Massa- 
chusetts, Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey, Averell Harriman of New York and 
George M. Leader of Pennsylvania, and Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York 
City. Participants in the meeting included Governor Dennis ]. Roberts of Rhode 
Island, other state officials, mayors and other municipal executives, federal offt- 
cials and outstanding experts on various aspects of metropolitan problems. 

The statement of consensus, issued when the sessions concluded, deals with 
numerous key aspects encountered in the metropolitan areas of the six densely 
populated states in question. But all of the facets considered—governmental 
organization, taxation, mass transit, recreational facilities, air pollution, sewage, 
water supply, housing, education, zoning, policing and other problems—have 
their counterparts in other states. As a preamble to the statement points out, 
participants in the conference did not all necessarily endorse “each of the findings 
and conclusions as stated here,” but the statement does “express the general view 
of the conference as a whole.” 


Report of the Arden House Conference 


I villages, towns, cities, counties and states. 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA—A NEW America has gone through two great changes in 

COMMUNITY its living patterns. In the last quarter of the 19th 
The problems of metropolitan areas have mul- century and the first quarter of the goth century we 
fold because of rapid population shifted from a basically rural society to a basically 
urban society. The urban centers were centers ol 
industrial activity. The workers lived in closely 


tiplied many 
growth in a decade of general economic well-being. 

This has brought into being a new community— 
the Metropolitan Area. Its boundaries often are built houses and tenements within walking dis- 
tance of factories or of trolley car and subway lines 
that went out from the hub a short distance like 
spokes of a wheel. Sanitation problems of this new 
pattern of urban concentration were met by a cen- 


hard to define. In some instances, they change and 


expand almost daily. 

The metropolitan area does not respect geogra- 
phy. It jumps over and around rivers and land | ral 
masses. It ignores the political lines of districts, tral public sewer system. There was little question 
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where the city ended and the country began. Out- 
side of city boundaries there were no large popu- 
lation concentrations, and government structure 
outside these boundaries was designed for a basical 
ly rural condition. 

The explosive change in American life during 
the goth century is the shift from a basically urban 
to a basically metropolitan condition. The metro- 
politan community of settlement spills over city, 
town, village and often county and _ state lines. 
Eighty-two per cent of the population of the six 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania live in 
thirty-nine metropolitan areas. Eight of these areas 
overlap state lines. Some of the thirty-nine areas 
grow so closely into one another that they might 
properly be considered single, rather than distinct 
areas. 

The metropolitan area reflects a new kind of so- 
ciety resulting from higher average incomes, the de- 
velopment of new tastes in living standards, and 
technological means for liberating people from the 
old patterns. The private automobile has freed 
many from dependence on local public transporta- 
tion. The greatly increased use of septic tanks has 
freed metropolitan dwellers from dependence on 
the central public sewer system. Location of indus- 
trial. plants outside the core city has brought the 
working place toward the worker’s home. Subur- 
ban shopping centers have changed the marketing 
pattern. 

The liberating tendencies, however, have in- 
creased, rather than decreased the problems of gov- 
ernment, for the problems with which government 
must deal have become more complex and it is 
many governments rather than one that must find 
common solutions. The daily flow of commuters 
between suburbs and core city, the intricate criss- 
cross movements as city dwellers travel to the 
suburbs or neighboring cities for work or for recre- 
ation while suburbanites head cityward for recrea- 
tion or shopping, and the too easy movement of air 
pollution across governmental boundaries are con- 
stant reminders that there is one metropolitan com- 
munity as well as the many smaller communities 
recognized by law. 

It is probable that up to go per cent of our popu- 
lation growth in the next decade will occur in such 
metropolitan areas, as has been the trend in recent 
years. Most of this growth will be in the suburbs 
surrounding core cities. At the present time nearly 
half of all metropolitan residents are already living 
in the suburbs. The problems of metropolitan liv- 
ing will be more and more sharply etched each 
year. 

There are many costs and frustrations in our 
present situation which need more thorough ex- 
amination. Municipal services, such as the provision 


of water supply, are provided independently on a 
small-scale and uneconomic basis. Through inad« 
quate coordination, adjoining municipalities can 
frustrate each other’s zoning protections for resi- 
dential or industrial land. Tax burdens are in- 
equitably distributed between communities with 
large populations of young families with growing 
children and, on the other hand, communities with 
industrial concentration but little resident popula- 
tion. A multiplicity of special districts leads to the 
levying of a variety of overlapping taxes on the 
same property and the inability of the taxpayer to 
hold appropriate responsible. Forward 
planning for such specialized uses of land as recrea- 
tion, industry, highways and schools may be inade- 
quate because planning is done for too limited an 
area. The central parts of cities may suffer strangu- 
lation and serious decay for a variety of reasons. 


officials 


II 
CHANNELS FOR GOVERNMENTAL ACTION 


Local responsibility for progress in local affairs is 
basic to the American system. Wherever local gov- 
ernments, recognizing their membership in a met- 
ropolitan community and their interdependence 
with their neighbors contribute to the solution of 
metropolitan area problems, that is the ideal 
course. 

Much can be accomplished through voluntary 
cooperation among local units, especially when 
such cooperation is facilitated through regular and 
systematic methods. 

There is a growing sense of the desirability ol 
such cooperation on the part of both urban and 
suburban communities, a sense which was apparent 
at this conference. A noteworthy recent example 
of systematic cooperation on a voluntary level is the 
Metropolitan Regional Conference of New York, 
consisting of the elected ofhcials of the New York- 
New Jersey—Connecticut metropolitan area. Al- 
though it has no statutory basis, it has done effec- 
tive work on a variety of specific problems. 

In addition to such inlormal arrangements, inter- 
local pacts and agreements of a formal and binding 
nature are often useful. 

In many cases, however, the local governments 


cannot do the needed job alone; in some cases they 


will not. The continued growth of metropolitan 
areas requires a new look at the relationship be- 
tween local communities and the states of which 
they are component parts. 

The states must assume an obligation to provide 
research, technical assistance, and leadership to as- 
sist the local communities in dealing with regional 
matters. Constitutional and other legal obstacles 
which may stand in the way of cooperation be- 
tween localities must be removed. 
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If these steps prove inadequate, the state may 
have to exercise its responsibility for the welfare 
of the people of the metropolitan area as a whole 
in other ways. 

For these purposes, a state agency with responsi 
bility for metropolitan area and municipal prob 
lems should be available. 

In states where county governments offer a poten- 
tial framework, it may be desirable for services 
which can be more economically or efficiently han- 
dled at that level to be transferred to the county. 
Allegheny County (Pittsburgh), Pennsylvania, pro- 
vides a fine example. 

Consolidation and integration of small govern- 
mental units should be facilitated and encouraged, 
although the individual character of such units 
should, wherever possible, be preserved. Small units 
are sometimes inefficient and occasionally take ad- 
vantage of their neighbors. Consolidation can re- 
sult in tax reductions through less duplication and 
greater efficiency. 

The maintenance of home rule is a precious 
asset. We are not in favor of involuntary annexa- 
tion. 

Where a metropolitan region crosses state lines, 
the states involved should act to facilitate bi-state 
or tri-state action to achieve regionally valuabie 
objectives. 

One device for regional activity which can be ex- 
tended across state lines is the independently con- 
stituted authority. Another method is the metro- 
politan district, with direct representation of the 
constituent localities on its governing board and 
with direct or indirect taxing power. Such a district 
may well provide the answer for a metropolitan 
area mass transportation system which cannot be 
self-sustaining. 

Of great interest in this field are the metropoli- 
tan federations now functioning in the Miami-— 
Dade County area and in the metropolitan area of 
Toronto. In the latter case, a series of governmen- 
tal functions—including water supply, transporta- 
tion, and police, among others—are carried out 
under the authority of a Council composed ol 
representatives of the City of Toronto and sur- 
rounding suburban communities. 

State constitutions and state legislation should 
provide the maximum flexibility for communities, 
singly or together, and in cooperation with the 
state, to take steps for the solution of metropolitan 
area problems by one or more of the methods de- 
scribed above, or some variation or combination of 
them. Metropolitan areas—urban and suburban to- 
gether—are under-represented in the legislatures of 
virtually all states. Fairer systems of representation 
would be more likely to produce the kind of legisla- 
tion needed to enable our metropolitan communi- 
ties to cope with their problems. 


Federal and state governments should encourage 
coordinated planning as, for example, on recrea- 
tional needs and land use, and provide technical 
assistance where needed. An example of this tech 
nique is the Connecticut plan. Under this plan, it 
is possible for municipalities which are part of a 
logical planning region to work together for the 
solution of planning problems through coordinated 
action. A Regional Planning Agency is set up con- 
sisting of representatives of each municipality 
within the district. When the total number of rep- 
resentatives equals 60 per cent of the total possible 
for the entire region, the agency is established and 
may perform planning functions for the whole area. 

The federal government has a large role to play 
in the solution of the problems of metropolitan 
areas. It provides a variety of services and func- 
tions which have a bearing on metropolitan area 
problems, including many types of federal aid. 
These should be better coordinated. Federal super- 
vision over aid programs should be limited to the 
maintenance of standards and should not interfere 
with the exercise of local responsibility. 

The federal program should include research on 
metropolitan problems, and other specific func- 
tions mentioned below. 


III 
IMMEDIATE ISSUES 


Without attempting to cover the many specific 
problems confronted by the metropolitan areas, the 
following concrete problems received particular 
attention: 

At the heart of the problems of most metropoli- 
tan areas is the problem of mass transit. Because ol 
the increasing use of private automobiles, the mass 
transit system is in serious difficulty, yet it is essen- 
tial that it be preserved. The problem in each case 
is a regional one, but there can be no master plan 
which can apply in each case. Government should 
be prepared to meet the need for mass transit serv- 
ices, where private enterprise is unable to do so. 

Trafic congestion and parking problems in the 
central cities are steadily becoming more acute. In 
addition to other remedies, American automobile 
manufacturers could make a great contribution il 
they would give consideration to the needs of our 
metropolitan areas in the size and design of their 
models. Increases in length and width of cars have 
already caused substantial loss of parking and ga- 
rage space. A reduction of just one foot on 10,000 
cars would mean two miles less of bumper-to-bump- 
er traffic. 

Rapidly increasing populations in the metropoli- 
tan areas mean increasing pressure for the develop- 
ment of parks, playgrounds and other recreational 
facilities. Giving added urgency to this matter is 
the current concern with juvenile delinquency. In 
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the acquisition and development of these recrea- 
tional facilitiés, the various levels of government 
must coordinate their planning to take account ol 
land use, highways, and urban redevelopment gen- 
erally. It is essential that some playgrounds and 
other facilities be located within easy reach of the 
mother with the baby-carriage and the child on 
roller-skates. 

A study should be made of the feasibility of using 
vacated military facilities as summer camps for 
school age boys who otherwise would be confined 
to city streets. This would require cooperation be- 
tween the federal, state, and local governments. 

An outstanding example of a problem that re- 
quires a regional approach is air pollution, since 
noxious gases are no respecters of jurisdictional 
lines. The City of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Coun- 
ty have shown what can be done when city, county 
and private enterprise act in concert. 

One major element in air pollution is the tre- 
mendous amount of gasoline and diesel fumes 
emitted by trucks, buses and automobiles. Research 
into methods of more complete combustion should 
be further encouraged. 

Related problems which cross local jurisdictional 
lines are those of sewage and waste disposal and 
water pollution. In the Greater New York area, a 
tri-state agency, the Interstate Sanitation Commis- 
sion, is concerned with these problems of water and 
air pollution. The federal government should use 
its full power to help in solving interstate water and 
air pollution problems which are not being ade- 
quately met by state and local action. 

Problems of water supply are of both intra- and 
inter-state character. A current example of regional 
cooperation is the work of the Delaware River 
Basin Advisory Committee, which was established 
by the Governors of the four states in the Delaware 
Basin and the Mayors of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Along with the Army Engineers, this commit- 
tee is undertaking a pionecring effort in studying 
the proper form of governmental organization that 
would manage the Delaware River on a multiple 
purpose basis. 

There is a continuing need for housing for lower 
and middle income families, and government as- 
sistance is required to meet this need. 

Federal and other governmental housing pro- 
grams are needed, with the objective of: giving 
families a reasonable choice between sales and 
rental housing in central cities as well as suburbs. 
Expanded aid is particularly needed for urban re- 
newal, public and middle income housing, and for 
city, suburban and metropolitan planning. 

Many suburban communities have had to increase 
real estate taxes sharply in order to meet the school 


needs of growing families that migrate to the sub- 
urbs, where the tax base includes little industrial 
or commercial property. The need for equalizing 
these burdens among localities must be recognized. 

In the field of education beyond the high school, 
there is a growing need in suburban areas for com- 
munity colleges which can provide a valuable form 
of higher education at minimum expense to the 
students and their families. 

In the metropolitan areas of our six states, there 
has been a wide range of cooperation among the 
police forces, federal, state and local. 

State and local governments should exercise 
greater responsibility to undertake flood plain 
zoning. 

The federal government should assume primary 
responsibility and initiative in the field of civil 
defense with full state and local cooperation. At 
the same time, states and localities must cooperate 
in recognition of the fact that an atomic attack on 
any metropolitan area would be regional in its im 
pact and could not be effectively dealt with by un- 
coordinated local activities. 

The federal government should determine wheth- 
er defense considerations require a national policy 
relative to future urban development and if so, 
make this policy clear to the nation. 


IV 
NEW EMPHASIS ON THE SUBURBS 


The conference found new emphasis in its meas- 
urement of metropolitan problems as they exist to- 
day and are developing for the future. In forme: 
years, metropolitan problems were considered as a 
principal concern of the central city. Suburban 
problems were in a secondary place. 

Today, with the explosion of population in the 
suburbs, and with the growth predicted for the next 
ten years, the metropolitan problem has become in 
large degree a suburban problem. 


Vv 
THE NEED FOR FUTURE CONFERENCES 


As a clearing house for new approaches and solu- 
tions to the problems of metropolitan areas, this 
conference has proved to be of great value. The 
sponsors intend to maintain the contacts estab- 
lished and to meet again from time to time. The 
Governors of Delaware and Maryland, whose met- 
ropolitan area problems overlap those of the states 
participating here and form part of the metropoli- 
tan area complex reaching from Baston to Balti- 
more, will be invited to join in these meetings, to- 
gether with other representatives from those states. 
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versity of Georgia. 


One of the country’s most impressive enterprises in adult education is develop- 
ing in Georgia, based on a new Center for Continuing Education at the Uni- 
At the home base—especially constructed to fit its functions 


and through its extension services elsewhere, the Center served thousands of 
citizens throughout the state during the last year. Plans for greater service are 


taking shape. 


In this article John B. Benson, 


Special Writer for the Center, 


describes its program, facilities and goals. In his words, its pervading role ts 
“to do its part in realizing the Je flersonian dream of ‘an aristocracy of achieve- 


N Athens, Georgia, at the Center for Continuing 
Education, there is a motto which reveals the 
Center’s whole purpose: “to the end that peo- 
ple may lead richer, more useful lives.” The belief 
at the Center is that this end can be achieved 
through education, and specifically through adult 
education. The rapidity of change in our times has 
outmoded the idea that education is a preparation 
for life intended exclusively for the young; the 
adult needs to continue the educative process 
throughout his life. 

Not only for the sake of the individual is this 
necessary, but for the sake of the nation as well. An 
informed and thinking citizenry is essential to the 
development and survival of the democratic form 
of government. This concern for the American sys- 
tem was a factor in the Center idea. It may be one 
of the motives which prompted the Kellogg Founda- 
tion to back the project with a grant of two and a 
half million dollars and which prompted the State 
of Georgia to budget $g00,000 toward the building 
of the Center. 

Dr. Hugh B. Masters, Director of the Center at 
the University of Georgia, emphasizes that the Cen- 
ter shares with the society which supports it belie! 
in the basic principles of democracy. Among these 
are a belief in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual; the basic rights and freedoms incorporated 
in the Bill of Rights; and, in particular, the free- 
dom of the individual to inquire into the nature ol 
all things so that he may achieve for himself in re- 
lation to his abilities. The role of the Center is to 
do its part in realizing the Jeffersonian dream ol 
“an aristocracy of achievement growing out of a 
democracy of opportunity.” 

Throughout our nation adults in growing num- 
bers are participating in adult education programs 


ment growing out of a democracy of opportunity.’ 


Georgia Center 


By JoHN B. BENSON 


for Continuing Education 


olfered by schools, colleges and universities. In fact, 
the growth of adult education programs is possibly 
the most significant educational development of 
the last three decades. To society, the strategic im- 
portance of adult learning is underscored by the 
fact that the adult is in a position to put the results 
of his learning into practice immediately. Through 
adult learning we reduce the time lag between the 
development of new and better ways of living and 
doing and their actual use in everyday living. Thus 
it is that adult learning is the quickest and surest 
way to a better state and region. 

Dr. Masters believes that this idea will enable a 
man to achieve a new position as a human being. 
Through the stimulus of a continuing education, 
an individual acquires new hopes for his future as 
he equips himself through his own efforts to cope 
with the problems of technological development. 
To extend the limits of continued education is to 
extend a man’s possibilities of growth and develop- 
ment. 


PROGRAMS AND FUNCTIONS 


The Georgia Center seeks to help adults promote 
learning which will result in the economic and cul- 
tural growth and improvement of the region. The 
central theme is self-help. Within this framework 
the Center concentrates major attention on pro- 
grams which are designed to help people help 
themselves— 


—make their land more productive. 

—relieve their population pressures. 

—raise their economic levels of living. 

—raise their educational level. 

—improve their housing facilities and their use 
of housing. 
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—develop their churches as social institutions. 
—plan more effectively. 
—increase and make more intelligent their po- 
litical and civic participation. 
—improve the competence of government ofh- 
cials. 
make more effective use of their leisure time. 


The Georgia Center functions to bring together 
(1) the people, their problems, and their needs; (2) 
the resources which will help them meet these 
needs; and (3) the learning situation which will 
stimulate their initiative and their imagination so 
that they can help themselves. 

Important to the success of the Center idea are 
the courses and programs, the devices of communi- 
cations, and the physical surroundings of the con- 
ferees. 

The Center advocates varied and flexible pro- 
grams of an informal nature. Their content and 
method are determined by the nature of the prob- 
lem, the resources available, and the information 
and skills of the people concerned. 

During the past year some 100 conferences and 
short courses were conducted by the Center. The 
techniques of these short courses and conferences 
are particularly well suited to the nature of adult 
learning. The programs are carefully organized, 
with the participating individuals helping to de- 
termine their nature and content. The atmosphere 


at a conference is relaxed and informal. The par- 
ticipants are not told what to think, but explore 
problems for themselves through the sharing of 
information and ideas. 

Each conference and short course involves three 


phases: (1) pre-conference preparation through 
home study materials; (2) the conference itself; (3) 
post-conference study through published materials 
and through appropriate home study courses, tele- 
vision, radio programs and films. The follow-up 
includes careful evaluation of a conference for the 
purpose of planning and improving future con- 
ferences. 

The conferences held have been extremely varied, 
as the flexibility of the Center program would indi- 
cate. Churchmen, teachers, foresters, merchants are 
only some of the participants. The enthusiasm has 
been general. Some groups have arranged new con- 
ferences before completing their initial program, 
and there has been a significant rise in enrollment 
since the opening of the Center, in September, 1956. 


STATEWIDE SERVICES 


The activities carried on at the Center in Athens 
are not all of its services to the state. Home study 
encompasses several programs. The usual college 
correspondence courses are offered to non-resident 
students. Last year 174 undergraduate courses were 


presented for an enrollment of 1,6go0 students seck- 
ing 9,918 quarter hours of credit. Supervised high 
school study was established in 1953 for adults who 
wish to make up their high school work, for teen 
age students who for physical reasons cannot attend 
the classroom, and for brilliant students whose high 
schools do not offer work to meet their needs. Home 
study also offers a variety of non-credit studies in 
reading and citizenship, recording for the blind, 
and pre-conference study materials. 

The Instruction Division of the Athens Cente) 
now operates seven University of Georgia Centers 
and one Albany State College Center, located stra 
tegically throughout the state. Originally, these 
Centers were established to help meet the educa- 
tional demands of returning veterans of World 
War II. Today less than one-fourth of the students 
are Korean and World War II veterans. The stu 
dents enrolled in Center programs are taking 
courses for one or a combination of reasons. Some 
enroll to satisfy junior college requirements before 
transferring to a senior college; some to upgrade 
their business or professional qualifications; and 
many simply for personal improvement and cul- 
tural development. 

If there is a typical student in a Center, he would 
be 28 years old (range 18 to 78), married, with two 
children, employed five years or longer, salary 
$3,500, and could not continue his education unless 
the opportunity were made available locally and 
on an evening basis. Last year, 6,288 adults regis- 
tered for 50,115 quarter hours of credit. And an 
additional 4,939 people participated in twenty-six 
non-credit programs. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND SURROUNDINGS 


New communication devices are valuable tools in 
modern adult education. By the intelligent use of 
modern technological devices such as television, the 
motion picture, charts and graphs, and other aural 
and visual communication tools, adult education 
can be made more effective. A rewarding conference 
contains some of the elements of good theatrical 
production: conflict, focus on the right thing at the 
right time, climax, elimination of the non-essential, 
and proper sound, staging and lighting. 

. The Center at Athens has a large communica 
tions division with a television studio alread 
equipped and prepared for broadcasting in Febru- 
ary. Aside from a complete TV studio, the com 
munications division has a sound lab, film library, 
drama loan library, photographic lab, and graphic 
arts department. All of these facilities are inte- 
grated so that a conference can be produced 
smoothly and efficiently. 

One important innovation of the Center is the 
plan to use pre-conference and post-conference tele- 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Mechanized operations, including use of electronic equipment, are doing much 
to enhance economy and efficiency of administration in many state governments, 
and to improve the quality of services. An outstanding record of such achieve- 
ment ts that of the Washington State Department of Public Assistance. In the 
pages that follow Loren Keely, its Assistant Director, describes the department's 
pioneering experience in this regard and the benefits that have come from it. 
The benefits, he ts sure, will increase with more mechanization, now planned. 
Mr. Keely restricts his paper to applications of the new processes to public 
assistance, but his observations have obvious bearing on what can be done in 
other areas of government. 


Mechanization 
in Public Administration 


Experience in the Washington State Department 


of Public Assistance 


HE Washington Department of Public As- 

sistance is an administrative agency created 

by the legislature, the Director serving at the 
pleasure of the Governor. Programs administered 
by it include Old Age Assistance, Aid to the Blind, 
Aid to the Disabled, Aid to Dependent Children, 
General Assistance, Child Welfare Services and 
Blind Vocational Services. The first five are basically 
income maintenance programs, but they also in- 
clude the responsibility to provide casework services 
which are directed toward the promotion of self 
dependence. 

In Washington these programs are state admin- 
istered, and county governments have no responsi- 
bility for their administration. Altogether, approxi- 
mately 117,000 recipients are served through the 
department. The department has about 1,500 em- 
ployees, of which 1,300 are located in thirty branch 
offices throughout the state and 200 are in the state 
capital at Olympia. Appropriations for the current 
biennium are over $211 million, of which approx- 
imately $16.5 million is for salaries and other op- 
erational costs. 

“RED TAPE” AND ITS PROCESSING 

Administration of the welfare programs involves 
the handling of a great volume of information, 
commonly referred to as clerical or paper work, 
or more disparagingly as “red tape.” This clerical 
work can be very costly. To analyze it briefly, it in 
cludes essentially three major functions: recording, 
computation and communication. These may be 
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subdivided and further described as typing, tran 
scribing, posting, duplicating, calculating, summar- 
izing, transmitting, selecting, comparing, classifying, 
etc. 

For many years both business and government 
have sought tools and systems for reducing thei 
clerical costs and for getting information available 
as soon as possible for better planning and control 
of their operations. Mechanization of clerical work 
through the use of typewriters, office machines, etc., 
has been with us for some time, and their functions 
and cost saving features are pretty well understood. 
Not so well understood is the punched card infor- 
mation handling equipment, particularly the elec- 
tronic systems recently developed and commonly 
called “electronic brains.” 

The essential differences between conventional 
punched card systems and the newer electronic data 
processing systems are (1) the “memory” or storage 
unit of the latter, which permits the computer to be 
stored with programmed instructions which direct 
it to follow through a long sequence of operations, 
(2) its ability to perform manifold clerical tasks- 
computing, classifying, summarizing, etc.—accord. 
ing to the programmed instructions, and (3) its 
ability to process huge volumes of data at fantastic 
speeds. 

ELECTRONICS INSTALLED 

Early in the history of the Washington Depart 
ment of Public Assistance, its Research and Statis- 
tics Unit had introduced conventional punched 
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card equipment into its work. This unit foresaw 
the increase in economy and efficiency which could 
be gained through centralized computation of all 
assistance grants and the benefits which would ac- 
crue from having pertinent facts available in a 
form that would permit rapid processing by mech- 
anized methods. 

Shortly after the units’ machine section had 
demonstrated the benefits of centralized grant com- 
putation by machines, the section was made a sepa- 
rate unit of the department, and expanded appli- 
cations in disbursing, accounting, financial con- 
trols and analyses, as well as research studies and 
statistical reports, were developed as machine proc- 
esses. Early in 1953 our machine unit began a 
study of proposed electronic data processing ma- 
chines, then only on the drawing boards. The study 
indicated that further economy and efficiency could 
be developed through their use. After a detailed 
feasibility study an order was placed for a machine, 
and programming personnel were assigned to de- 
velop the instructions necessary to utilize it fully 
upon its arrival. This machine arrived last No- 
vember and is now the heart of our mechanized in- 
stallation. The following examples show how the 
equipment has assisted the department in overcom- 
ing some of its major administrative problems. 


GRANT COMPUTATION 


Washington law requires that our department 
operate under statewide quantity-quality standards 
of assistance items furnished, with adjustments in 
costs made annually on the basis of statewide pric- 
ings of all “retail” assistance items. Costs of medical 
care, rent and other special items are reviewed by 
special study as required. Our law sets out nine 
basic items to be considered for all assistance units 
maintaining a household: food, clothing, personal 
items, housing, fuel, light, water, household main- 
tenance items, and medical care. Additional items 
may be provided under specified circumstances if 
need exists. Board and room or nursing home care 
are available for persons unable to maintain a 
household. The amount of money given each re- 
cipient for these different items of assistance is 
measured by his individual requirements for them. 
For example, the money amount allowed a particu- 
lar recipient for “shelter” will vary depending on 
his living arrangement. The allowances for food and 
clothing have a great number of variations, de- 
pending upon the age and sex of each individual 
in the assistance unit as well as other factors. In 
other words, a great deal of attention is given to 
measuring the requirements of the individual and 
rendering assistance according to his need, rather 
than basing assistance grants on a more or less pen- 
sion basis. 

Prior to the introduction of machine computa 
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tion of grants, it had been the function of the case- 
worker to determine the dollar amount of the grant. 
Because of the many factors considered in deter- 
mining grant amounts, the mathematical computa- 
tion had become sufficiently complex to invite a 
high percentage of error. In 1948 a sample survey 
of grant computations showed errors of over 25 pet 
cent in programs in some counties. Further review 
at the time machine processing was installed showed 
few counties with errors under 10 per cent in the 
less complicated Old Age Assistance program com- 
putations. 

Again because of the many factors involved, and 
because the circumstances of individuals change 
rather frequently, a great deal of recomputing is 
done after an “initial” grant has been established. 
For example, just the fact that an individual 
changes his place of residence, or has some change 
in other income he may be receiving, or that one 
member of the assistance unit has a birthday which 
changes his or her food allowance, necessitates a 
recomputation of the grant. Approximately 10,000 
cases are recomputed monthly. 

Time studies showed that converting to machine 
computation effected a saving of 23.4 minutes ol 
caseworker time for each case requiring a grant 
computation, Caseworkers now need only supply 
the basic information and the machines do the com- 
puting. In addition, all factors entering into the 
computation can be separated and listed or sum- 
marized by machines into meaningful statistics fon 
program analysis, budget projections and control 
purposes. Time saved by caseworkers is equivalent 
to twenty-three full time employees. 

After the caseworker has established eligibility, 
the authorizing document is filled out and _ trans- 
mitted to the state office. This document describes 
only the circumstances of the applicant necessary 
for computation of the grant. Information from this 
authorizing document is punched into cards which 
then become the input to the computer. In order 
to apply the appropriate standards of assistance to 
the circumstances described on one document, this 
machine has been programmed in advance to make 
over 100 basic decisions, consult six different tables 
of information and perform nearly 400 computa- 
tions to arrive at the proper grant amount. This 
process by the computer requires from two to six 
seconds, depending upon the complexity of the 
circumstances involved. 

The machine computation produces punched 
cards containing two sets of information: one de 
scribing the regular, continuing grant to be paid in 
following months; the other pertaining to a special 
initial grant to cover the recipient’s need until he 
receives his first regular grant. The regular grant 
cards are used to print a new document and are 
then filed for use in month-end procedures. 
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This new document is returned to the county 
office in duplicate and becomes an important part 
of the data processing system from this point on. It 
contains all the information originally recorded by 
the caseworker plus all the results of machine com- 
putation of requirement, need and monthly grant 
amount. When changes occur in the circumstances 
of the recipient requiring a recomputation of his 
grant, the caseworker need enter only the changed 
information, submit the original to the state office 
and retain the duplicate in the case record. Each 
subsequent recomputation of the grant produces a 


new document for the case record and a new form 


on which future changes may be submitted. 

At the end of the month the file of cards which 
has resulted from computations of grants is used 
to print notices to recipients of grant changes and 
to update a master file. The master file is then the 
source of the regular monthly warrants, the warrant 
register and summaries of the warrant rolls. It is 
also processed through the computer to produce a 
large variety of statistical and financial summary 
reports used in planning, analysis and control of 
the public assistance program. 


EMERGENCY CASH PAYMENTS 


The vast majority of needy families come to the 
county welfare office only in a last desperate search 
for help. By this time there may be no food in the 
cupboard and no resources to meet immediate need. 
In this situation it becomes important to make as- 
sistance available as quickly as possible. 

In Washington cash assistance must be paid by 
the state office; therefore the fastest way to meet 
such need in the county offices is with a disbursing 
order to a vendor, a costly and unsatisfactory meth- 
od. Wherever possible, an attempt is made to meet 
the recipient’s need through cash payment. 

In order to make possible the use of cash assist- 
ance in a larger portion of emergency cases, the de- 
partment has reduced the time required to get cash 
assistance into the hands of the recipient. This has 
been accomplished through the use of private 
leased-wire teletype communication and punched 
card equipment. 

\fter application for and authorization of emer- 
gency cash assistance, the authorization for disburse- 
ment is teletyped from the county office to the state 
office. Simultaneously a punched paper tape is cre- 
ated by the state office teletype containing all the 
information on the authorizing document. This 
tape is automatically converted to punched cards 
by a tape-to-card converter machine. These cards 
are then used to print checks, check registers, and 
other fiscal reports. After the initial typing of the 
authorization for disbursement in the county office, 
no further manual recording or transcribing of the 
data is required, 


Because of this automatic process, the cash as- 
sistance check can be placed in the mail at the state 
office on the same day the application was made in 
the county office. The resulting reduction in num- 
ber of disbursing orders issued in the counties where 
this system has been installed has more than paid 
for the cost of the equipment involved. 

This, again, demonstrates mechanization of a 
data processing activity which results in better pub- 
lic service at less cost to the taxpayer, and a more 
efficient administrative tool for the department. 


VENDOR PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE 


In Washington approximately 60,000 drug pre 
scriptions are written each month for assistance re 
cipients. This poses immense administrative prob 
lems from the standpoint of pre-auditing, expendi- 
ture control and cost analysis. Mechanization of 
payment procedures has assisted very considerably 
in solving these problems, and has produced a valu- 
able file of punched cards which are used for re- 
search and planning purposes. 

The Department of Public Assistance issues a 
formulary list showing more than 250 common 
prescriptions, each with a formulary number. The 
assistance recipient receives the prescription from 
his attending physician and presents it to his drug 
gist for filling. The prescription shows the name ol 
the recipient, and his case number, which identifies 
his county of residence and program category, and 
which individualizes him from all other recipients 
in the county. It also shows the name and amount 
of the drug with its formulary number and price; 
the signature and registered narcotics number of 
the doctor; the date the prescription is filled by the 
druggist, and his signature; and the signature of 
the recipient certifying that he has received the 
drug. The prescription form thus serves the mul- 
tiple function of purchase order, receiver’s report, 
invoice, and source document for machine process- 
ing of data. 

The voucher is the formal document submitted 
at the end of each month by the vendor druggist. It 
lists the accompanying individual prescriptions 
which he has filled during the month, as well as 
price accumulations for the prescriptions. 

Cards are punched for the vouchers and each sup- 
porting prescription, and are balanced. Prescription 
cards are placed in the computer, which reads the 
formulary number and assigns it a class number 


(tranquilizers, laxatives, etc.) and accumulates 


totals by class for the county of recipients’ residence 
and the grand total. In each instance the computer 
computes the average cost. 

The computer is “instructed” to punch cards for 
later analyses if any one of certain preset tolerances 
per physician are exceeded, such as over 200 pre- 

(Continued on page 251) 


For more than forty years Wisconsin has had a system under which persons 
committed to county jails can be gainfully employed outside of jail, returning 
to the place of confinement after working hours. Through the years the Hubei 
Law, which created the system, has been amended and improved. The State 
Department of Public Welfare now has completed a survey of statewide use of 
the act and of informed opinion on. its effects. In this arti icle Wilbur J. Schmidt, 
Director of the Department of Public Welfare, tells of the background against 
which the law operates, describes its origin and development, and summarizes 
the results of the survey. His paper indicates that solid benefits have been gained 


for the communities, for the families of prisoners, and for the prisoners. 


Wisconsin’s Jails 
and the Huber Law 


By J. SCHMIDT 


RIGINALLY, the sole purpose of the jail was to 
hold persons charged with crime for only 
the brief period between arrest and arraign- 

ment. Later, when offenders were committed to the 
jail to serve a sentence, penological problems de- 
veloped that even today, despite a hundred or more 
years of experience, remain unresolved. 

Through the years Wisconsin’s legislators have 
been aware of these problems, and corrective laws 
have been enacted that have eliminated many of 
the so-called “evils” of the jail. Wisconsin laws re- 
quire that jails be provided with suitable wards or 
buildings for the separation of criminals from non- 
criminals, persons of different sexes, and persons 
alleged to be mentally ill. Juveniles requiring se- 
curity may be detained in a jail if placed in a ward 
or room entirely separated from adult inmates and 
juveniles of the opposite sex, but only if such room 
or ward has been approved in writing by the State 
Department of Public Welfare. A jailer or attend- 
ant must be on duty at all times males are confined, 
and a matron must be on duty at all times females 
are confined. The Attorney General has interpreted 
“on duty” to mean “physically present and awake.” 

Jails must be kept clean and in a healthful condi- 
tion. Attention must be paid to the personal clean- 
liness of prisoners, and facilities to permit this must 
be furnished. Clean water, towels and bedding also 
must be provided. Inmates must be served enough 
well-cooked, wholesome food three times daily. If a 
prisoner needs medical or hospital care, the keeper 
of the jail must see that it is provided. Abuse, neg- 
lect, or ill treatment of inmates by jail authorities is 
punishable by imprisonment not to exceed one year 
in the county jail or by a fine not to exceed $200. 
As far as is practicable, the religious needs of in- 
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mates are to be met by allowing them to have, upon 
request, religious ministration and sacraments ac 
cording to their faith, and the use of a Bible when 
requested. As an incentive for observance of jail 
rules and regulations an inmate may earn a possible 
reduction of one-fourth of his term by meritorious 
conduct and general attitude if such reduction 
approved by the committing court. 


SUPERVISION AND COOPERATION 


is 


In addition, the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare authorized by statute exercise certain 
controls over jails in regard to conditions affecting 
the health and safety of the inmates. The Division 
of Corrections has a detention inspection unit that 
makes regular inspections of jails and lock-ups to 
determine if statutes and department standards are 
being met. Site and plans for construction of new 
jails and plans for remodeling of jails must be ap 
proved by the department. 

In our efforts to improve jail facilities and in 
mate treatment, the policy has been one of educa 
tion and cooperation. 


1S to 


The success and effectiveness 
of this policy is evidenced by the fact that during 
1956 and 1957, nine new county jails, have been 
constructed. Four more counties have jails eithe 
under construction at this time or will begin work 
in the very near future. Two counties are in the 
definite planning stage and are expected to submit 
plans for departmental approval before the coming 
year. A publication titled “Standards for Jails, Lock 
ups, Workhouses, Houses of Correction and For 
estry Camps” has been prepared and distributed to 
jail administrators as a guide for the development 
of acceptable jail facilities. Included in the “Stand 
ards” are the laws relating to jail administration, 
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department requirements having the force of law, 
and recommendations that provide goals above and 
beyond the statutes and required standards. 


IDLENESS AND THE HUBER LAW 


Perhaps the greatest problem existing in jails is 
the moral and physical deterioration of the inmates 
through idleness. In this regard the Wisconsin 
Board of Reforms and Charities in its report in 
1873 had this to say: “Here are scores and hundreds 
of men, some of them young and in vigorous health, 
who are compelled to spend from a few days to a 
year, and sometimes two years, in absolute idleness, 
while the taxpayers of the various counties are sup- 
porting them. What a waste of labor! What an in- 
jury to the men themselves to keep tuem in a state 
of enforced idleness! What an unwise expenditure 
of public funds to support healthy, able-bodied 
men in such idleness!” 

In 1913 the Wisconsin Legislature enacted a law 
that has become at least a partial answer to this 
problem. This law was sponsored by Senator Henry 
Huber, and even today it is referred to as the Huber 
Law. The Senator expressed the law’s purpose when 
he stated, “Committing a man to jail with nothing 
to employ his time defeats the ends of humanity 
more often than advancing it by depriving his fam- 
ily of its breadwinner. Under the proposed law he 
is shown the error of his ways, given his sentence 
and kept employed so his family is not reduced to 
want.” 

The Huber Law combines parole and incarcera- 
tion for the misdemeanant, since the prisoner serves 
his daily after-work hours and unemployed week- 
ends in jail. The text of the law as contained in the 
1957 Statutes is as follows: 

56.08 EMPLOYMENT OF MISDEMEANANTS. (1) 
(ny person sentenced to the county jail is committed 
at hard labor unless the court specifies otherwise. The 
court may order any part of the imprisonment to be in 
ordinary confinement or may order his hospitalization 
for needed treatment. Where the sentence originally 
imposed is at ordinary confinement, or where hard labor 
has been revoked, the court may thereafter, at any time 
during the term of such sentence, place such person at 
hard labor. 

(2) If the convicted person has been regularly em- 
ployed the sheriff shall arrange for a continuation of 
said work in so far as possible without interruption. If 
not employed in any job, the sheriff shall make every 
effort to secure some suitable employment. Any prison- 
er so employed shall be paid a fair and reasonable wage 
for such work and shall work at fair and reasonable 
employment and hours per day and per week. 

(3) Whenever the prisoner is not employed, and 
between the hours or periods of employment, he shall 
be confined in jail unless the court shall direct other- 


wise. 
(4) The earnings of the prisoner shall be collected 
by the sheriff. From such earnings the sheriff shall pay 


the prisoner's board and personal expenses, both inside 
and outside the jail, and, to the extent directed by the 
court, pay the support of his dependents, if any, and, 
if sufficient funds are available after making the fore 
going payments, pay in whole or in part the pre-existing 
debts of the prisoner. Any balance shall be retained 

. and paid to him upon his discharge . 

(5) If approved by the committing court, the prison 
er obtains a diminution of one-fourth of his term if his 
conduct, diligence and general attitude merit such dim 
inution. 

(6) In case of the violation of the conditions laid 
down for his conduct, custody and employment, he 
shall be returned to the court; and it may then require 
that the balance of his sentence be spent in actual con 
finement and may cancel any earned diminution of his 
term. 

(7) The sheriff shall receive such extra compensation 
and mileage as the county board determines. 

(8) The court may by order authorize the sheriff to 
whom the prisoner is committed to arrange with an 
other sheriff for the employment of the prisoner in the 
other’s county, and while so employed to be in the 
other’s custody but in other respects to be and continue 
subject to the commitment. 

(9) In this section “jail” includes house of correction 
and workhouse, and “sheriff” includes the superintend- 
ent thereof, but in counties having a population of 
500,000 or more whenever the sentence of the court 
specifies commitment to other than hard labor and ex 
cept in case of hospitalization for needed treatment, 
such commitment shall be to the county jail and not to 
the house of correction of such county. 

(10) The provisions of this section shall extend to a 
person committed to the county jail by a court of record 
upon an adjudication of contempt of court. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACT 


Under the original act of 1913 all male offenders 
sentenced to the county jail in counties where there 
were no workhouses were committed under the 
Huber Law. Earnings were given to dependents for 
their support. If an inmate had no dependents the 
county received his earnings. Through the years the 
law has been refined and improved by several 
amendments. In 1919 women were included under 
the act. In 1927 discretionary authority was given 
the courts to order either that an offender be con- 
fined in jail for the entire period of his sentence or 
that he be committed under the provisions of the 
Huber Law. In 1945 offenders committed to county 
workhouses were included in the law, and prisoners 
without dependents were allowed their earnings 
less a charge for room and board. In 1947 persons 
convicted of contempt of court were included in the 
law, and the sheriff was ordered to pay the prisoner's 
personal expenses inside and outside the jail in 
cluding support of dependents as ordered by the 
court. Also, upon discharge, one-half of a prisoner's 
saved earnings was to be paid to the county and 
the remaining half to the prisoner. In 1949 houses 
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of correction in counties having a population of 
500,000 or more were excluded from the law. In 
1953 payment on pre-existing debts of prisoners was 
authorized if earnings were sufficient. In 1957 the 
requirement that one-half of a prisoner's saved 
earnings ‘be paid to the counties was eliminated, 
and provision was made for payment of such say- 
ings to the prisoner upon discharge. 


THE RESULTS SURVEYED 


In order to obtain up-to-date information regard- 
ing the use of the Huber Law, the Department of 
Public Welfare conducted a survey in every county 
in the state for the 1956 calendar year. Two ques- 
tionnaires were developed: one to be completed 
in cooperation with the sheriffs, the other to be 
completed in cooperation with the courts. 

The purpose of the first questionnaire was to 
determine the number of persons held in county 
jails, the number sentenced to jail, and the numbet 
sentenced under the Huber Law. In regard to 
Huber Law prisoners, the purpose was to determine 
how many were employed during this period, how 
much was earned, how earnings were distributed, 
and the number who violated the conditions of the 
law. In counties where the Huber Law is not used, 
this was an attempt to determine the reasons for 
non-use. 

The purpose of the second questionnaire was to 
determine from the judges their opinions as to the 
advantages or disadvantages of the law and thei 
suggestions as to its possible improvement. 

During the 1956 calendar year 19,096 male adults 
and 1,686 female adults were received and held in 
our 70 county jails.* Of this number 7,309 male 
adults and 373 female adults were sentenced to jail 
terms. Of those sentenced to jail, 2,581 male adults 
and 73 female adults were sentenced under the 
Huber Law. Of the total number sentenced under 
the Huber Law, 882 were unemployed during the 
entire period of their sentence; 1,772 were em- 
ployed. Of the total committed to jail under the 
Huber Law for the period studied, less than 9 per 
cent violated the conditions of their sentence. 

‘The total earnings for those employed amounted 
to $364,282.87. These earnings were distributed as 
follows: 


Cost of maintaining prisoner in and 
out of jail $ 86,667.10 

For support of dependents 146,300.55 

Payment on pre-existing debts 36,458.66 

Counties’ 1/4 share of prisoners’ 
saved earnings 

Prisoners’ 14 share at discharge 

Other fines, restitution, court 
obligations 


16,169.93+ 
18,611.63 


60,075.00 


* One county does not have a jail. 
+ All savings now go to prisoner upon discharge. 
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ADVANTAGES SUMMARIZED 

In answer to the survey question in regard to the 
advantages of the Huber Law, one judge expressed 
the views of most of his colleagues when he stated: 

“The first aspect to be taken into consideration 
would be the advantage to the community. It is a 
well known fact that when the wage earner in the 
family is confined to a county jail for any extended 
period of time, the family, in most cases, must seek 
outside assistance. The usual source of this assist- 
ance is the local welfare department, and the 
amount of assistance given, of course, differs with 
family to family. When a prisoner is confined unde 
the Huber Law and is able to earn his usual wage, 
the need for assistance from the welfare depart- 
ment is either reduced or eliminated and as a con- 
sequence, over a period of time, the use of the 
Huber Law results in a considerable savings to the 
taxpayer. From the community standpoint, it must 
also be remembered that some of these men are 
skilled workers and while in confinement they are 
unable to produce capital goods or wealth. In a 
single instance this may seem negligible; however, 
when multiplied by the number of persons nation- 
wide in the county jails, the loss to the various 
communities in the country would in total amount 
to a very sizable figure. 

“The second aspect is the prisoner’s family. It 
must be remembered that many of the prisoners sen- 
tenced under the Huber Act are misdemeanants 
rather than the truly criminal type. When the pri 
soner is allowed to continue in his routine daily 


‘occupation and only confined during his off-hours, 


this type of sentence then, in effect, by its very na- 
ture tends to put the emphasis on the treatment and 
corrective aspect of his sentence rather than the 
punitive aspect, thus tending to reduce the stigma 
which usually falls on the prisoner’s family. 

“The last aspect is the effect on the prisoner him- 
self. There is no question but that the idle time that 
is the lot of all prisoners confined where there is not 
worthwhile work is distinctly harmful both from a 
physical and mental standpoint. Any system that 
would minimize the harmful effect that results from 
countless idle hours wasted in the confines of a jail 
must be looked on as better than the existing sys 
tem. In many cases under the Huber Act, a man is 
allowed to follow his normal trade and to retain his 
standing among his fellow workmen and in the 
event he does not follow his normal trade, he at 
least is being gainfully employed, which is bene 
ficial to both his mental and physical health. 

“The effectiveness of this law is limited by only 
two factors—the first being the prisoner’s willing 
ness and desire to avail himself of the benefits both 
for himself and his family that are obtainable.un- 
der this law; and, secondly, the facilities and the 
(Continued on page 250) 
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The work of the state agricultural experiment stations, operating in every state, 


affects the lives of all the citizens all the time. How it affects them is the subject 
of this article by L. L. Rummell, Dean of the College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University and Director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Dean Rummell points up not only what the experiment stations are doing for 


ORE THAN $100 million will be spent this 
year on agricultural research at the state 
experiment stations. Some _ individual 
states will spend more than $2 million, with Cali- 
fornia above $5 million.* It looks like a heavy ex- 
penditure in state and federal funds to promote the 
farm industry. Every citizen supports it by taxes. He 

can rightfully ask: What do I get out of all this? 

When Abraham Lincoln signed the Morrill Act 
in 1862 to establish land grant colleges, embracing 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, he did not fore- 
see that research would be needed to keep the agri- 
cultural colleges refreshed with new ideas. It took 
twenty-five vears for this need to become evident. 
Then in 1877 the Congress passed the Hatch Act 
authorizing grants to states to establish and main- 
tain agricultural experiment stations in every state, 
correlated with the agricultural colleges. In an- 
other quarter century extension was added to take 
these research findings out to the farmers to use 
them. 

Within the last decade more attention has been 
given to increased support for research and exten- 
sion than in any like previous period. Despite farm 
surpluses the Congress has recognized that research 
and extension must receive increased attention. The 
approach in research has been to improve efficiency 
of farm operation, to improve marketing relations, 
to study farm and home problems in a new econ- 
omy, and to find new uses for farm products. 

With declining numbers of farms, fewer acres to 
raise foods and fiber, and with constantly increasing 
population, there can logically be expected a day 
before many years when surpluses disappear. One 
unfavorable crop season nationally right now would 
make us conscious of the small reserve the United 

*In fiscal 1956 state appropriations available for the sta 
tions totalled $56.3 million; federal funds, $24.3 million 
from sales by the stations, $13.5 million; from endowments 
industrial fellowships, etc., $7.7 million; and from fees and 
miscellaneous sources, about $1.5 million 


the farmers but their services for city people throughout the nation. 


Farm Research— 
Its Benefits for America 


By L. L. RUMMELL 


States holds. 


Now let us come back to that question Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen raises: What do I get out of my tax dol- 
lar in all this? 

May I set forth some considerations here from 
the standpoint of the urban citizen, what benefits 
he receives from farm research? I got a cue one time 
from a remark of Charles F. Kettering of General 
Motors, who sits on our Board of Trustees at the 
Ohio State University. He made it after I had of- 
fered a rather comprehensive report of the year's 
activities in our state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. He listened intently, and then remarked: 
“What you need is a book that will tell the public 
what research means to them. Research is an in- 
vestment. It does not cost. It pays. And it pays the 
city consumer. You must deal with city consumers 
because they are in the majority.” 

FARM INTEREST—CITY INTEREST 

Let us look at “Boss Ket’s” contention: Today 
only about 13 per cent of our population live on 
farms. There are twenty states that have fewer than 
20 per cent farm population. We in Ohio have 10 
per cent, with the farm population constantly de- 
clining. You do not need to tell these farmers that 
research makes them more efficient, more prosper- 
ous farmers. They visit the colleges of agriculture 
and the experiment stations. They read the bulle- 
tins from these stations and from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They know their county 
agents, read farm papers and newspapers, listen to 
radio and TV, or they copy their neighbor's prac- 
tices frequently when they see him doing a bette: 
job of farming. 

But how about the 87 per cent who live in the 
city? Do they feel that agricultural research influ- 
ences them, makes them better nourished? With 
each decade, feeding this city population becomes 
more acute. Three million more mouths are added 
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annually here at home, and we have been helping 
under-privileged nations as well. It may be a real 
challenge to the land grant colleges and experiment 
stations to find the means of feeding these increased 
millions by, say 1975, on fewer acres. We must step 
up technological “know how” to increase vertically 
—that is, to make each acre, each animal, produce 
more. There are but few acres in America still to be 
brought under the plow. 

Looking further at this city vs. farm growth in 
population, | might point out that in our Ohio 
state legislature there are eleven “farmers” in the 
House among 136 members and two in the Senate 
among thirty-three members. These thirteen men 
designate themselves as farmers, farm managers, a 
retired farmer, or are otherwise associated with 
farming. They represent 8 per cent of the General 
Assembly. Upon that 8 per cent rests dependence 
for support of agricultural education and research 
—unless we do a terrific job of selling to the other 
g2 per cent. 

But these other g2 per cent do have a kindred in- 
terest. Research pays for them too. 

In Congress we have two farmers in the delega- 
tion from our state. In the Congressional directory 
the comment is made about one of them: “One of 
the few members of Congress whose occupation is 
farming.” 

Let’s be realistic about this selling job of research. 
City folks must be convinced that funds for research 


are an investment that pays in cheaper, better qual- 
ity foods and fibers. Mr. Kettering was right—re- 
search does not cost; it pays. And it pays for every 
citizen, rural and urban. It is essential to national 
strength and security. 


HOW THE CITIES GAIN 


At a Senate appropriations hearing in our state 
Assembly a few years ago, after a presentation of 
the experiment station needs for the biennium, one 
shrewd Senator shot a comment at me: “Why do 
we have an agricultural experiment station anyhow 
at taxpayers’ expense? It just looks to me like an- 
other farm subsidy.” 

Our answer to him was that he had a knife and 
fork interest in this appropriation, and so did all 
his constituents in the metropolitan area where he 
lived. Three times a day he sits down at the table 
with his family with an abundance of food of 
highest quality and at an economical cost. Nowhere 
else in the world can he do this. He need not ques- 
tion whether there will be sufficient food or rai- 
ment, and he can always look for excellence in 
quality. 

How many more representatives of the people 
feel as the Senator did? We have some research 
that directly affects them, as testing fibers and cloth- 
ing, nutrition of school children, care of lawns, con- 
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trol of diseases—as in their elm and oak trees, on 
culture of flowers and shrubs. We have rather ex 
tensive experiments in all these areas. About 400 
people, nearly all city folks, just came to our Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station field day recently 
on lawns and ornamentals. 

Again, we have certain farm research that is ol 
keen interest to city businessmen. We have field 
days with machinery, rural electrification, drain- 
age, credit and banking, retail marketing, house 
hold appliances, hatcherymen and the like. They 
are all city interests that spring from farming op- 
erations. Hence we cater to them. They are vital 
to that 87 per cent of our population who live off 
the farm. 

And here is a new angle to the agricultural ex 
periment station. It arises from our evolution in 
industrial centers. In the area of the Great Lakes 
gargantuan industries are now sprawling out in 
rural areas. With them are housing and recreational 
developments. This presents a new problem in 
rural sociology—labor competition, higher costs, 
schools and social questions. The farmer here joins 
up part time with industry. We have in Ohio 54 
per cent of our farmers who farm part time, and 
37 per cent get greater return on off-larm work than 
from farm income. The experiment station has a 
new challenge now in helping them, first in getting 
started financially and then in working out farm 
plans and community projects that fit their situa- 
tion. 

All these are illustrations of larm projects in re 
search and extension that appeal directly to city 
people. They enter into the everyday living of these 
townsfolk. 


THE WIDER PURPOSES 


Still, there is a greater underlying philosophy in 
farm research and how it pays for all citizens. This 
is the story of foods and fibers, of production efh- 
ciency, of greater nutrition, wonder drugs, medi- 
cines, atomic energy—all related to farm research 
and of vital importance in everyday living to all 
citizens. Many of these stories read like fairy tales, 
beyond the imagination of a Horatio Alger. 

Look for instance at an immigrant boy who came 
to New Jersey. For years Selman Waksman was 
looking through a microscope at biological life in 
the soil. One day he found something he had never 
recognized before—streptomycin. We know of the 
wonder drugs in use today by the human family— 
how they have saved lives, prolonged our lives, im- 
proved our efficiency, added to human happiness. 
The experimental work was done not on human 
guinea pigs but with farm animals and in agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Streptomycin and aureo- 
mycin are familiar words today in every household. 
They came from the work of a then obscure scien- 
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tist at Rutgers, New Jersey, working in soils. 
Earlier the research work with minerals and 
vitamins was likewise done with agricultural ex 


periment stations. We learned, for example, that: 


minerals are needed for growing pigs and that vita- 
mins are essential for health and growth in pigs and 
chicks and calves. Then we took this new knowledge 
and applied it to human nutrition. Our home econ- 
omists revised their menus so that today more de- 
pendence is placed on green, leafy and yellow vege- 
tables, on tomatoes and fruits, on dairy products 
and other foods rich in vitamins and minerals. A 
multi-million dollar business has grown up in drug 
stores for supplementary products in pill form. 

[he antibiotics play an important role in agri- 
culture, in animal feeding, in plant pathology and 
even in food processing. Farm magazines carry dis- 
play advertisements for such products as aureo- 
mycin and terramycin for livestock feeding, because 
they promote growth in young animals and chicks. 
Streptomycin and aureomycin have been miraculous 
in control of fire blight in pears and apples. A pear 
industry that seemed doomed to extinction was 
saved. Cheaper meats are another result. 

We have an experimental orchard where fire 
blight in pears defied all fungicides. Branch after 
branch died with ravages of the disease till a little 
streptomycin was added to the spray material. To- 
day tree alter tree maintains its green foliage. 

May | mention another use we have found re- 
cently of one of the wonder drugs? Our biochem- 
ists at the Ohio State University have been using 
aureomycin in a process to tenderize beef, and re- 
cently were granted a patent dedicated to public 
use. A small quantity of the wonder drug is injected 
in solution into the blood stream immediately alter 
slaughter. The carcass hangs at room temperature 
for 48 to 72 hours. Behold, the beef is tender, and 
without spoilage. There is no wastage, no molds, no 
bacterial action. It is still in the experimental stage, 
although it has been tried out extensively by our 
investigators in Cuba, Mexico, Australia and Eng- 
land—all countries without the refrigeration we 
have in the United States. Even here we may even- 
tually find an adaptation of this process for beef 
tenderizing which will mean less spoilage and 
cheaper costs than with present conventional meth- 
ods of aging beef in coolers. 

Yes, this story of the wonder drugs, like those 
of the vitamins and minerals in an earlier day, 
makes a romantic chapter in the history of agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Today the research origi- 
nally intended for farmers redounds to the benefit 
of all mankind. 


EFFECTS ON COMMON FOODS 
Let us look at a few of our common foods and 
see what research has done to make them cheaper 


and of better quality. 

It has not been uncommon for the homemakei 
to go to the supermarket for her pork roast on 
chops for dinner and find that the red meat was a 
tiny eye of a couple bites, while all about it was fat 
which had to be discarded. On the other hand, she 
might have been able to find a roast with a high 
percentage of red meat and little fat. It all de- 
pended upon the type of hog. 

We have a swine evaluation station where an 
nually hundreds of pigs are tested side by side. 
Everything is the same except heredity. Thus we 
find certain families that breed the “meat type.” 
Farmers find they feed out with more profit; the 
market pays a premium of 50 cents to $1.00 a hun 
dredweight, and best of all the city housewife is 
better satisfied with the meat for her family. 

We have likewise been testing certain bovine 
families or strains. Here, again, there are marked 
variations in type of meat. At one of the experi- 
ment stations we found that silage has a high value 
in producing cheap beef, and that corncobs have 
half the feeding value of the shelled corn. This 
spells cheaper beef for the shopper at the super- 
market. 

Now the latest research shows even a greater gain 
on cattle to lower feed costs. This comes from a 
small amount of hormone called diethyl! stilbestrol. 
Bulls make about a quarter of a pound daily faster 
gain, and steers will also step up rate of gain. 

Nearly all cattle feeds today carry stilbestrol. We 
implant a small dose in the base of the ear. It has 
no deleterious effect on the animal; it does not 
carry over into the meat to concern the consumer; 
but it does mean a faster gain, and therefore cheap 
er meat for the consumer. 


HYBRID CORN—MORE MILK 


Probably the most sensgtional research of recent 
years to step up production has been with hybrid 
corn. We expect about a 20 per cent increase in 
yield over the old open pollinated varieties of 
grandfather’s day. In a state like Ohio, with 200 
million bushels of corn production, that can add to 
the farmers’ income at least $40 million annually- 
more than has been spent by the state on the ex- 
periment station in 75 years! 

On the same acreage, with the same fertilizer and 
cultivation, the farmer harvests 100 bushels where 
he used to get 80 to 85 bushels. This means cheape1 
grain. And it means cheaper meat fromm hogs anid 
cattle consuming it, cheaper milk from cows fed 
this corn, cheaper eggs from the poultry flock. In- 
creased yields therefore benefit not just the farmer 
alone but every person who eats the foods pro 
duced by that farmer. 

In my boyhood dairy cows averaged about 3,500 
pounds of milk a year. Today the Ohio average is 
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6,500 pounds, and our dairy herd improvement as- 
sociations report an average of 9,200 pounds a yeat 
from cows on test. We have an experimental herd 
of about thirty Holsteins that averaged 
pounds a year. This herd is 100 per cent the result 
of artificial breeding, and all these cows have been 
bred artificially to bulls of known high production. 
It is the greatest improvement of recent years for 
the dairy industry—this artificial insemination from 
bulls that have proved they will transmit high milk 
production to their offspring. 

Not only is the city consumer getting more and 
cheaper milk, but she knows it is safe—no disease, 
thanks to control programs in herds and to pasteuri- 
zation, and she gets it in a more convenient, cheap- 
er container, likely in paper. It is one of her cheap- 
est foods from a nutrition standpoint—again a strike 
for research. 


A RICHER VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


A quick look at the vegetable kingdom can round 
out this picture. The first bulletin from our Ohio 
station was on potatoes. There has been a vast im- 
provement in this crop, with yields three or fou 
times as great—6oo bushels per acre in many cases. 
And the potatoes are of better quality—white, 
smooth, with few eyes, good for baking, french tries 
or potato chips. A by-product of the second world 
war, DDT, has added about 100 bushels per acre 
to the potato yield just by control of insects that de- 
fied the earlier sprays. Modern machinery, better 
spraying, heavy fertilization, newer varieties have 
all contributed to give us potatoes of higher quality 
and lower cost. 

One of the most dramatic stories of research in 
our experiment station has been with tomatoes. 
About half of the nation’s greenhouse tomatoes are 
grown in Ohio, largely along the Lake Erie area. A 
lew years ago that industry seemed doomed. It was 
a $10 million industry that saw disease gradually 
eating away profits and forecasting extinction. 
Growers came to the experiment station wringing 
their hands and saying, “What can you do to save 
us?” Our plant breeders and pathologists got busy. 
They brought tomatoes from all parts of the west- 
ern hemisphere, some wild sorts from the mountains 
of Central and South America that defied all disease. 
They cross-pollinated by hand these wild tomatoes 
with our own market varieties. Then they waited 
for results with hundreds of these crosses. Finally 
the plant breeder-pathologist team brought forth a 
new tomato. It had disease resistance combined with 
market acceptance. Today 98 per cent or more ol 
the greenhouse tomatoes in Ohio are of this variety. 
So next winter, when winds are unkind and snows 
are deep, still the city family will enjoy the luxury 
of tomatoes, thanks to breeders who patiently 
worked for years to get a healthy quality plant. 
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Johnny. Appleseed is a romantic, historic charac 
ter that roamed across the state toward Lake Erie, 
planting thousands of apple seeds in the wilderness 
Monuments have been erected to his memory, and 
recently a state highway was named in his honor. 
Yet not a single commercial apple traces to him. 
The quality fruit in the supermarket is the result 
of years of patient breeding to get a fruit of su- 
preme quality. In twenty-five years at the Ohio sta- 
tion three new varieties—Melrose, Franklin and 
Ruby—have been developed. All yield well, and the 
fruit has good eating and culinary quality. 

In this story of research, I have selected examples 
of a few common, everyday foods—meat, potatoes, 
milk, cereal, tomatoes for salad and apples for 
dessert. We might well have used dozens of other 
examples, for nearly every food is an object of re- 
search in some state agricultural experiment station 
in America. 

We could finish the illustrations with the decora- 
tions upon the dinner table. Flowers, too, are con- 
stant objects of research, along with other orna- 
mentals. They are selected for greater beauty and 
hardiness, protected from pests, even studied for 
most efficient marketing. Here again is an example 
of agricultural research at work to make life more 
enjoyable, whether you live in the country or in a 
metropolitan center. 

Home economics is a study of research today in 
all agricultural experiment stations. Foods and nu- 
trition, textiles, household appliances, wall cover- 
ings, menus for school children, economics and 
community activities are all studied in research, 
and form a part of the program of agricultural 
college instruction and extension. Farming is a 
family business. The research has a wider applica- 
tion to families everywhere. 


RESEARCH AND THE FUTURE 


Research, then, is not accented today for greater 
production. Rather it is designed to find ways to cut 
costs all along the line—in production, in processing 
and in marketing. Control of diseases in plants and 
animals, checking insect attacks, reducing weeds, 
all affect the nation’s food supply in costs as well 
as in quantity. Conservation of water and soil re- 
sources may affect production costs today, but it is 
a means to insure the future resources of the land. 

In recent years 20 per cent of increased federal 
funds for agricultural research have been tagged 
for research in marketing. This is double edged, 
benefiting both farmer and consumer. Much of this 
new research has been aimed at consumer desires 
and economies. Extension has further aided by con- 
sumer information service. 

Examples of further research in experiment sta- 
tions are legion. Far more research will be essential 
in years ahead if we are to keep ahead of the pro- 
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cession in population growth and maintain the 
standards of nutrition we enjoy today. 

May we daily, as we sit down to our three square 
meals, thank God that we live in an America where 
food is abundant, where it has highest quality, and 
where it comes at economical cost. Thank God we 
have an educated farmer, and back of him the land 
grant college with its experiment station and its 
extension. All three are keys to our national secur- 
ity. 


Education Center 

(Continued from page 239) 
vision programs. Conferees can be informed and 
stimulated prior to coming to the Center by in- 
formative programs which will also have a gen- 
eral audience appeal. And following the conference 
additional material can be beamed out to the con- 
leree, reinforcing his knowledge and adding new 
materials for consideration. Thus, one of the limi- 
tations of short courses can be off-set, for the con- 
ference participant frequently comes without sufh- 
cient preparation for the problems he is to face. 
With both written and televised materials to pre- 
pare him for the course, his educational experience 
should be doubly effective and fruitful. 

Che physical surroundings of the student influ- 
ence his ability and readiness to learn. Studies have 
been made as to the effects of light, color and sound 
on a student's learning behavior, and the real proof 
is in the pudding. At the Center the pleasing mod- 
ern design and comlortable interior bear out all 
the evidence of the scientists. Enthusiasm is the 
general feeling ol the conferees, and not a little ol 
it is due to the comfort and beauty which surround 
them. In effect, the structure itself becomes an im- 
portant teaching force. 

There is none of the medieval academic austerity 
in the design or turnishings of the Center. The 
architects planned for adult comfort, adult enjoy- 
ment and the provision of an ideal climate for adult 
learning. In short, the design was created to reflect 
the Center idea of modern adult education. 

rhe Center was built not only around an idea 
but also around a tree. So far there are two legends 
accounting for the mature pecan tree in the middle 
of the beautiful patio around which the Center is 
built. Some have it that the architect viewed the 
future site—a pecan grove—and drew his plans with 
the tree in mind. Others say it happened the day 
the architect came to observe the placing of the 
corner stakes. He moved the building twenty feet to 
accommodate the tree—and the patio. But which- 
ever is right, the tree stands in the center of the 
building, adding another note of beauty to an al- 
ready beautiful building. 
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The building is air-conditioned throughout. Am- 
ple guest accommodations are provided, including 
148 bedrooms, parking space, main dining room, 
restaurant and private dining area. Twenty con 
ference rooms of varying sizes, indoor and outdoor 
areas for informal conferences, and a flexible audi 
torium modeled after the United Nations General 
Assembly Room are available for the conferees. And 
aside from the communications services, the con- 
feree also has lounge and exhibit areas, a reading 
room, and a reference center for conference ma- 
terials. The Center is a place of relaxed and enjoy- 
able learning. 


A CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR ALL 


Thus the goals of the Center are being ap- 
proached. Thousands of adults are continuing the 
process of learning throughout Georgia. With the 
facilities and resources of the Center, they are de- 
veloping conscious and deliberate programs of con- 
tinuing education. But the goals of such a Cente 
can never be fully realized. New ideas, new social 
crises, new problems of technology constantly arise 
to combat any sense of complacency. In a sense, 
they are playing with a reverse English in Athens, 
Georgia. The educators themselves are constantly 
secking new ideas and new techniques for the bet- 
terment of themselves and their methods. It is in- 
deed a continuing education for all. 


Wisconsin Jails 
(Continued from page 245) 
manpower that are available for administering the 
law.” 


CONDITIONS FOR SUCCESS 

During 1956, twenty counties did not use the 
Huber Law. Insufhicient staff to administer it prop- 
erly was given as the main reason for its non-use. 
Unavailability of employment and lack of physical 
facilities to segregate Huber Law inmates from 
other prisoners were cited as the other most impor- 
tant reasons for non-use. 

Certain conditions which exist principally in ur- 
ban communities are necessary in order to have the 
Huber Law operate successfully and effectively. 
Employment must be available. Sufficient jail staff 
is required for bookkeeping, job-finding, supervi- 
sion, and other added administrative duties. The 
courts, sheriffs and their staff, and the public must 
be in accord with the purpose of the law and the 
benefits that accrue to the community and the 
offender. 

Certainly, if the public supports the proposition 
that its best protection is found in rehabilitation of 
the felon, then helping the misdemeanant to return 
to and maintain a stable place in society has equal 
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merit. It must not be overlooked that the latter's 
offense is legally less serious than the felon’s, and 
that in a great number of instances this is his first, 
and hopetully his last, brush with the law. Jails 
should provide more than “security and sustenance” 
under a punitive philosophy. The inmate must be 
aided in achieving a successtul adjustment to the re- 
quirements of society following his release to the 
community. 

Experience with the administration of Wiscon- 
sin’s Huber Law has been on the positive side. 
Amendment of the law over the years manilests 
public acceptance and legislative attention to its 
continuing improvement. Further positive develop- 
ments are anticipated and will be sought. The 
search for improved treatment and rehabilitation 
practices in our jails commands consideration of 
the extent to which other supportive services—such 
as classification, segregation, academic and voca- 
tional training, and case work services—can be uti- 
lized most effectively. We in Wisconsin believe that 
forceful attention must continue to be directed to 
making our jails assume their proper place in the 
correctional program. 


Mechanization 
(Continued from page 242) 
scriptions issued or average prescription cost ovel 
$4.00. 

The ability of the computer to make selections 
of this type, thus pinpointing areas of investigation, 
makes possible what is known as “variance analysis” 
and “management by exception,” which are very 
useful administrative tools for a mass volume job. 


SUMMARY OF GAINS TO DATE 


Mechanization of data processing activities has 
served to provide better services to the 117,000 peo- 
ple on the welfare rolls in Washington by (1) 
prompter payment of grants, (2) accuracy in com- 
putation of grants, (3) greater ability to measure 
and respond to the individual needs of these peo- 
ple, (4) release of caseworkers from clerical func- 
tions, thus providing more time for them to extend 
essential casework services, and (5) assisting ma- 
terially in measuring services extended by the vari- 
ous county administrative units, thus furthering uni- 
form interpretation of public 
throughout the state. 

Mechanization has served to reduce costs to the 
taxpayers by assisting Washington to rank low in 
administrative cost per case as compared with other 
states of comparable per capita income status, and 
has increased the quality of the department’s ad- 
ministration of the welfare programs. It has served 
to lower the ratio of clerical workers to caseworkers 
and executive personnel whom they service. Prior 
to extending machine processing, the ratio in Wash- 
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ington was 100 clerical employees to 128 casework- 
ers and executives—the same ratio as for all states 
combined as reported by the Federal Bureau of 
Public Assistance. Staffing plans for the 1955-57 
biennium were geared to a ratio of 100 to 168. From 
January, 1950, to January, 1956, the department 
increased the non-clerical staff by 205 persons while 
decreasing the clerical staff by two persons. If cleri- 
cal staff had been hired at the same ratio as existed 
in 1950 (100 to 128) an additional 160 clerks would 
have been hired, at a minimum cost of $40,000 per 
month or approximately $960,000 per biennium. 

Prior to extended mechanization, under the for- 
mer manual method, changes in law or policy o1 
mass recomputations due to cost-of-living adjust- 
ments required two wecks or more of county office 
staff time. 

Formerly, decreases in grants due to changed cir- 
cumstances of recipients were suspended for a 
month while the mass recomputation job was being 
performed. The first general mass recomputation of 
grants done by machines in September, 1952, was ac- 
complished without suspending grant changes dur- 
ing the month. This one recomputation saved the 
assistance appropriations a sum of $48,000 because 
it was possible to effect decreases during the same 
month in which the grants were recomputed. 

Mechanization has helped the legislature, the 
Governor and the department to perform their tunc- 
tions of planning, controlling and reporting more 
economically and efhciently in regard to the public 
assistance programs. 

Prior to centralized data processing by machines, 
the department usually had to rely upon guesses 
and opinions, or special requests to county offices, 
to secure information with which to answer requests 
from the legislature and the Governor's office. 
Mechanization has done much to provide a wealth 
of information in the state office, codified in a man- 
ner that permits rapid selection, analysis and re- 
porting of data. This has served to provide timely 
information upon which controversial issues could 
be settled on the basis of facts rather than opinion 
and hearsay. 

Mechanization likewise has done much to provide 
detailed analyses of assistance costs, and has made 
it possible for the department to use modern pro- 
gram budgeting concepts in preparing requests for 
appropriations and in exercising budgetary control. 


THE FUTURE 


The department has mechanized many other data 
processing activities not described in this article, 
including department staff payrolls, budgetary pro- 
jections of staff costs, various research analyses, cost 
studies, ete. 

Programming personnel are being assigned to 
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new projects as rapidly as other applications are 
“debugged” and established as routine. It is planned 
to mechanize more activities in the area of adminis- 
trative cost data processing, in order to gain better 
cost analysis and to prepare for performance budget- 
ing of administrative costs. Mechanization thus has 
helped much already, and the gains are growing. 


Among the States 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


erans Bonus. The bonds would be financed by a 1 cent 
increase in the tax on cigarettes per pack, which would 
raise the rate to 4 cents, plus a direct annual tax on real 
and personal property. 


Economic Development Commission.— An Economic 
Development Commission has been created in North 
Dakota, to aid economic and industrial development in 
the state. The commission, with eight members and a 
Director, will seek to expand existing industries, at- 
tract new industry and business, develop markets and 
expand tourist activity. The legislature appropriated 
$125,000 to initiate the program. 


Georgia Prisons.—A Georgia prison facility, the Coweta 
Public Works Camp, reports that an air conditioning 
system installed six years ago has contributed to greatly 
improved work performance and has all but eliminated 
attempts at escape. A camp official notes that no disci- 
plinary reports have been submitted since the air con- 
ditioning system was installed. 


Marine Fisheries Compact.—The Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, established by compact among all 
the Atlantic Seaboard States, held its sixteenth annual 
meeting at Atlantic City, September 26-27, with approxi- 
mately 100 persons from fifteen states attending. 

Elected as officers for the coming year were: Chair- 
man, Francis W. Sargent of Massachusetts; Vice-Chair- 
man, G. Robert Lunz of South Carolina; North Atlantic 
Section Chairman, John F. Linehan of Massachusetts; 
Middle Atlantic Section Chairman, W. Mason Lawrence 
of New York; Chesapeake Bay Section Chairman, 
Charles M. Lankford of Virginia; and South Atlantic 
Section Chairman, Ernest Mitts of Florida. 

Speakers at the meeting urged federal and state ac- 
tion to conserve coastal marshes and estuarian waters. 


Ihe states were urged to give serious study to the pos- 
sible hazards of unregulated use of powerful insecticides 
and other poisonous compounds used in weed and insect 
control. A study committee was established to investi- 
gate the feasibility of adopting salt water fishing licenses. 


Delaware River Basin Commission.—The Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin (INCODEL) 
held its annual conference September 17-19, 1957, at 
Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. Francis A. Pitkin of 
Pennsylvania was re-elected Chairman for the ensuing 
year. Among matters reviewed were Incodel’s water 
pollution abatement program, results of a water quality 
survey and an analysis of water quality research projects 
now under way, a report from the United States Su- 
preme Court River Master and from the Army Engi- 
neers and a report from the Delaware River Basin Ad- 
visory Committee. New Jersey’s water supply emergency 
was discussed, and there was a workshop on watershed 
association activities. The principal speech at the con- 
ference was by United States Senator Joseph S. Clark, 
Jr., of Pennsylvania. 


Reciprocal Support Conference.—The sixth annua! In- 
terstate Conference on Reciprocal Support was held at 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, October 3-4-5, sponsored jointly 
by the Arkansas State Department of Public Welfare 
and the Council of State Governments. Approximately 
200 persons, representing more than thirty states and 
other jurisdictions, attened. At a Conference banquet 
Chief Justice Carlton Harris of the Arkansas Supreme 
Court delivered the principal address to an assemblage 
of attorneys general, judges, state and local welfare 
officials, district attorneys and: legislators. 

The Conference devoted itself to a full agenda of 
technical operating problems related to administration 
of the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act. 
Among matters discussed were proposed amendments to 
the uniform act, the impact of supreme court decisions 
on reciprocal support operations, the proper role of 
extradition in enforcing support, and the problem of 
handling cases where illegitimacy is involved. A sum- 
mary of the Conference proceedings, including text of 
all resolutions, may be secured from the Eastern Office 
of the Council of State Governments, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York. 


Court Administrators.—_Numerous problems of adminis- 
tration received attention at the third annual meeting 
of the National Conference of Court Administrative 
Officers, held in New York last July concurrently with 
the Conference of Chief Justices. Court administrative 
officers of fifteen ‘states, Puerto Rico and the federal 
judicial system attended. Members reported on develop- 
ments affecting the work of court administrative offices 
and discussed cooperative activities involving the Con- 
ference and other groups working to improve judicial 
administration. 

The Conference heard an address by Professor Hans 
Zeisel of the University of Chicago Law School on the 
collection, publication and use of judicial statistics. 
Lack of adequate statistics in many jurisdictions was 
noted, and there was discussion of the problem of ob- 
taining comparable statistics from the several states. The 
importance of determining the use of statistics prior to 
collecting them received emphasis. 
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One session was devoted to methods of court report- 
ing. Walter W. Heironimus, Ofhcial Reporter for the 
United States District Court of Newark, and Nathan 
Behrin, Senior Official Reporter, New York Supreme 
Court, First Department, pointed up the respective 
merits of recording devices and shorthand reporting. 

Members. also discussed relationships between court 
administrative ofhces and judges, clerks, lawyers, legis- 
lators and the press. The Conference received reports 
from its Committee on Statistics and the Committee on 
Revision of the Model Act to Provide for an Adminis- 
trator for the State Courts. Both committees were con- 
tinued for another year. 

New ofhcers elected by the Conference are: Chair- 
man, Meredith H. Doyle, Court Administrator, Mich 
igan; Vice-Chairman, Hubert D. Bennett, Executive 
Secretary, Supreme Court of Appeals, Virginia; Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council: Lucas F. Serbia Cordova, 
Administrative Director, Office of Court Administration, 
Puerto Rico; Frederick W. Invernizzi, Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the Courts, Maryiand; and Robert A. 
Coogan, Administrative Clerk, Judicial Department, 
Rhode Island. 


PLANNING SERVICES 
FOR 
STATE GOVERNMENT 


A summary of the need and sugges- 
tions for organization in this impor- 
tant field. The report describes the 
major functions of planning serv- 
ices, reviews the development of 
state planning agencies in the past, 
and presents a series of suggestions 
that may be adapted to the needs of 
individual states in establishing and 
administering such services hence- 
forth. 
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